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years, estimates Hanson Baldwin of the New York Times; another
good authority known to the present writer says six.

What then shall we do with our mastery of the world while we
have it? As we saw in Chapter X the technical essence of the thing
is the undiscriminating power to destroy a given area. Were we an
aggressive or thoroughly imperialistic nation we might spread ran-
dom destruction and the threat of it far and wide, until all peoples
trembled before us. Thanks to the release of atomic energy, the
swine's hoof of twentieth-century barbarism would then be heavier
than before. In our age of "people's wars" and the "rule of the com-
mon man" that barbarism was already formidable, but we might
outdo all previous records in massacre.

Fortunately for the world and, I think, for ourselves, we shall be
little tempted by such prospects. As we saw in Chapter XI, the few
imperialists among us must go warily, disguising their proposals in
order to make them seem acceptable. We shall be tempted not so
much to world conquest as to sloth and the utterance of empty
words, like the man in the Parable of the Talents who hid his talent
in the earth and was punished for doing nothing with it

Surely the wise and manly part is to consider prayerfully how we
might best use our vast but temporary power. That power, which
has come to us almost unasked, is indeed a fearful thing. Chesterton
called the sword "a fairy wand of great fear." How much more the
new bomb. Nevertheless we have it, and as a nation we shall some
day answer for what we do or do not do with it Can we use it to
make the world more peaceful? We cannot escape the fact that, un-
der God, we are today the Lords of Life and Death over every city
in the world, and according to a certain book the fear of the Lord is
the beginning of wisdom. Only a beginning, to be sure, for no fear,
however great, can by itself create the sense of justice.

How then, during the few years in which no one will dare to fight
us, might we make the world more peaceful by giving it a greater
measure of justice?

That we are not God, who is justice itself, but men capable,of
follies and crimes, is not an argument for inaction but for modera-
tion. Even a short step toward ideal justice, even a fragmentary
working agreement as to fair dealing would benefit our chaotic

time.
On one important matter concerning justice practically all Ameri-